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THE WOMEN. 


But the stranger has another discovery to make with 
regard to the women of England. After a month or 
two he begins to suspect,and soon after this to believe, 
that the glorious creatures he may have been dazzled 
by,one night here and another night therg,one week at 
the opera, and anotlier at the Argyle-rooms, are not 
other and different people, but the same. He may 
be slow to perceive this, and still slower to acknowl- 
edge; it for he cannot bear to be told that his path has 
been like the path of all the rest of the world—not 
through a paradise of beauty and luxury, that he has 
been waylaid by so few of these majestic and graceful 
women, that he has been so blinded by the beauty of 
these few as to mistake them fora multitude, nor that 
he himself, however careless he may appear, is like 
any other stranger in 4 strange country, liable to err 
at every step : in short, he is slow to perceive that 
his own eyes ar@not to be trusted; and that he is 
neither wiser nor luckier than other men. 

Let him go to the opera twice a week for a month 
or two, and he will be satisfied that the admirable 
faces that appeared to him first in the glittering atmos- 
phere of that house, are the very same that he would 
see, if he were to breathe it foratwelvemonth. The 
turbaned-brow, the black-hair wreathed with roses, 
or over-canopied with white ostrich-feathers, or all 
alive with gems, are always there ; and so is the 
haughty neck and superb chest, and the dropping 
shoulder, with the gorgeous opera-cloak falling away 
from it, and revealing the brilliant blue, or scarlet, or 
yellow lining—the drapery may change, the color may 
change, but the life and soul of the picture is always the 
game. And so to, if he should stray off to the Argyle- 
rooms to hear Catalani or Pasta, Vellutior Sontag, 
he will find, if not exactly the same, a few of the 
same mixed up with another set who appear to belong 
to the house. ‘They are people who have a charac- 
ter to support in the musical world ; they live and 
move and have their being, so they would have you 
infer, in the atmosphere of sweet sounds. They are 
critics-too—-and their pouting mouths and shiny 
eyes are never appealed from. They sit with the 
former half open, and the latter half shut, and keep 
time by the half-hour together, perhaps toa kettle- 
drum at their elbow, perhaps to a far-off Eolian-harp 
—now with the toe and now with the heel—now with 
the feathers they wear,and now with the feathers they 
carry—their white dresses and whiter plumage ruffl- 
ing all over with a tremulous mward vibration—per- 
haps ata bravoura, perhaps at a symphony or a vol- 
untary. 

And so too, if you turn aside from what are regard- 
ed as the fashionable or genteel places of amusement, 
and betake yourself to the theatre, (which the very 
genteel never appear at, except by request, or when 
his majesty is engaged for one night by particular 
desire,) you will either meet with the same faces, week 
after week, or with faces that appear to belong all to 
one family—with large eyes, generous mouths and a 


4 
rich color, not settled in one spot, as we see it in the 
French, but changing and fluctuating over the whole 
face, like sunset over marble statuary. 

By this time the stranger begins to talk with an air 
about the great sameness, and peradventure about 
the rude health of English beauty. ‘ Day after day 
—day after day”—the faces that he saw first are 
coming and going about him ; week after week, and 
month after month appearing and disappearing, like 
the shadowy creatures that over-people the atmos- 
phere of dreams. And after all he is not very far 
from the truth. Deny it as they may on the other 
side of the water, among the haunted places of the 
greenest earth we hear of, there is a sort of sameness 
in English beauty—it is generally so characteristic, 
so peculiar, and so English, as never to be mistaken 
for that of any other people; not even for that of the 
French, or Scotch, or Irish,who live just over the way 
as it were—separated from the English by a few 
stripes of water.—I would not say as Hunt does, that 
his fair country-women look as if they had left a dis- 
agreeable home to take the air—no, that’s not it—but 
something like it—nor would I call it as he does a sul- 
ky beauty, for it never appeared soto me. But I 
should call it something worse—a cold beauty; a 
beauty more likely to be captivated by wealth than 
by youth; by a shadow than by flesh and blood; more 
likely to fall in love at so much a year, than to love as 
they do, who languish for a home, asthe sea-driven 
bird languishes for the only nest in the world it ever 
thought of, or cared for. 

Nor is the English peculiarity alluded to here like 
that which may be Soave in the women of other 
countries. It is far more decided, fixed and univer- 
sal. It is not like that which you observe in the 
daughters of France—a something which sets a por- 
tion of their people apart from this neighbor or that, 
so much as it isan everything which sets them apart 
from every other people on earth. When you hear of 
a beauty, with an English face, you have a far more 
distinct idea of the shape, hue and expression of that 
face than you would have of another described as a 
beauty with a French face; for though at every step 
in the brilliant metropolis of France, you meet with 
what may be happily enough described as French 
eyes, French busts, French airs, French feet, ora 
French step—not intended for use, any more than 
that of a Chinese belle,—for a French beauty appears 
to make her way chiefly witha quick motion of the 
hips, like an opera-girl coming forward to a new 
house, and preparing for a dip or a flourish: yet go 
where you may in that country, you are sure to meet 
with women who would pass for the daughters of 
Italy, so dark and serious, with deep half smothered 
passion—so destitute of the French vivacity are their 
eyes ; at every turn you will have your path crossed 
by others who would pass for Spanish women—tread- 
ing the earth as if their feet were upon the necks of 
kings—for the daughters of Andalusia, with their 
large indolent eyes and Moorish air—making their 
way as silently and as effectually as— 
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or peradventure for the proud creatures of Castile,who 
step as ifthey were marching to a slow inward mu- 
sic, with their heavy drapery gathered about them 
like a shadow, and their grave solemn beauty looking 
through it by flashes. When you are told therefore, 
that a female has a French face, you are not certain 
whether it is a face alive with spirit and archness, 
and vivacity, dimpling all over with artificial smiles, 
or one with large eyes of the color and softness of the 
darkest part of the darkest flower-leaf that ever avoid- 
ed the sun ; whether, in a word, it is the face of the 
opera, or the drawing-room, or that of the grapy 
south. Not so,when you are told of the beauty 
with an English face—you have it before you—you 
never stop to inquire what kind of an English face, 
for you know as precisely*what is meant, after you 
have been a good deal in the way of the English, as 
if the dear creature stood before you. 

But neither English beauty nor French beauty, 
neither Spanish beauty nor Italian beauty, is so shift- 
ing, or so modest, or so intellectual as American 
beauty. More attractive they all are on some ac- 
counts, more wonderful and more showy, but they 
are unlike it—even the beauty of England is so—in 
the sweetness and composure, in the spiritualized air 
that one sees in the youthful women of our country, 
particularly at the south, and in the free, cordial, gen- 
erous manner that so eminently distinguishes the cul- 
tivated female of the north, where we may find more 
nature and less affectation perhaps, than among any 
other women of the age. 


But after the stranger has been a year or two in 
England, he will begin to see that remarkable as 
English beauty is, it is a something of which they 
who have it appearto be ashamed; for they are eternal- 
ly copying the French. They are French in the style 
of their dress, French in their step (so far as they . 
can be with their fine stature,) French in their bon- 
nets, and shawls, and gloves, French in the very air 
of the heads, and French in the furniture of their 
houses ; and that imitation of those who live on 
the other side of the channel, and who encourage and 
laugh at, praise and ridicule them all in the same 
breath —counterfeiting their shyness, and caricatur- 
ing their gaucherie and mauvaise honte, and playing 
off their French beauty @ Vanglaise—a beauty rear- 
ed in a hot house, in the sunshine of the public eye, 
in the atmosphere of the public breath—a tulip-color- 
ed beauty such as men look for at operas and courts, 
and plays, but never at the fire-side or the sick-bed, 
in the nursery or the study, as if it were a something 
reared in the open air, among the blue corn-flowers 
and the red poppies, or alongside of the violet and 
the daisies of the green meadow, or the lily of the val~ 
ley, or the wild rose of the pasture—prevails from the 
tip-top of society in England, down to the very wait- 
ing-maids, the shopkeepers and lawyer’s wives, and 
allthe and-so-forths of the city. They paint their 
own rich faces, after a certain period, because the 
S‘rench paint theirs, without knowing or caring to 
«now that the French women have in general a very 





Scores on the shade its conquering line,” 


bad complexion. They stuff their clothes and pad 
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must be aware that the French are famous for mak- 
ing up their women. If ashoulder be too low, they 
can raise it—if too high, they can lower it. If there 
be nothing but bones—a mere skeleton—a frame— | 
they will heap it with flesh and cover it with shaye at} 
an hour’s notice. 





All wear French ribbons, French laces (made in|@t accordingly. The French dressers are not a few—| ‘apes 


England half the time though,) and French bonnets | 
tied with a French grace—or all believe they do, and} 


And so far does this go in| 


pay for it accordingly. 
spite of the sturdy John-Bullism of the English, who} 
cannot bear to be suspected of imitating any other) 
people, and least of all the French, whom they are | 
always trying to ridicule, or hate, or despise, that | 
many British-manufactured wares are obliged to be 
hawked about by jews and sailors, or by people who 
pretend to be smugglers from the French coast. 
considerable trade in laces and silks, and steel chains, 
and knick-knackery, has long been carried on this 
way ; and articles to a large amount disposed of, in 
the high places of English society, under the name of 
smuggled goods, which if they had been suspected to 
be what they really were, goods of British manufac- 
ture, would have been scoffed at as vulgar and 
coarse. 


It would be no difficult matter to account for this 
partiality ; nor are we without similar examples here. 
it does not depend either upon the French taste or 
the French dyes, both of which are admirable to be 
sure ; but upon the fact that for a long while foreign 
silks and other foreign wares have been prohibited in 
England ; that therefore such wares, whether fine or 
coarse, beautiful or otherwise, were costly, and there- 
fore not within the reach of the multitude. Being 
worn by the rich, they would be coveted by the poor, 
without any regard to their worth or beauty. In 
!ngland,where they do not weave linen cambric, the 
French cambric is one of the luxuries of wealth ; 
while in France,where they do not weave cotton cam- 
bric, the English cambric, as they call it, is thought so 
much of, that | have known a dozen large cotton 
neckcloths, of an ordinary quality, to be sent from 
London to the south of France by the coach, asa 
present, Very little cotton is wern for shirts among 
the middling, and perhaps none at all among the up- 
per classes of English society. In France, hardly 
anything but cotton is worn, where cotton may be 
had. ‘The wealthy of France and the poor of Eng- 
land wear cotton. The poor of France and the 
wealthy of England wear linen. But why ?—be- 
cause the cotton manufactories of France are in their 
infancy; while the cotton manufactories of England, 

, are the pride and boast of the country. People are 
ever on the look out for rarity. In England they 
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five hundred, a thousand, cr even two thousand dol- 
lars for it ; anda few more may be met with, habi- 
ted in.a dress of what would be called bandanna 
handkerchiefs in this country ; but they are only the 
few, and they are noted and followed, and wondered 


the second-hand French-people of England—they are 
a nation of themselves. They constitute nmeteen 
twentieths of all the middling and upper classes of 
English society. If you were transported from Paris 
to London in your sleep, and set down in a large as- 
sembly; so long as youcould notsee the faces por 
hear the language of the company about you, you 
would never suspect where you were, so perfectly 
French is the whole attire of an English woman. 





FINE ARTS---IIERE. 


The proposition contained in the following circular, 
which Mr. Rembrandt Peale has been urged to address to 
a few of the vast multitude in this country who are begin- 
ning to feel the importance of improving and encouraging 
hy every means in our power,the extraordinary faculty for 
painting, which certainly does appear to characterize our 
people, is one which ought to meet with universal attention. 





About Mr. Peale’s talent for this great undertaking, 
there can be no doubt : for the very things which are ob- 
jectionable to him as a portrait-painter, and perhaps in 
some degree as an historical painter, are the very things 
that go to qualify him for copying admirably. In por- 
traits, he is addicted to the finish of the French and miod- 
ern Italian.—I might almost say, of the old Italian school; 
for at a very early period, the pictures of Italy were noth- 
ing but colored marble, smooth, glossy and cold. Now 
this very fault, when his attention is turned to copying, 
will become an excellence. His unwearied assiduity is 
the cause of it—he spoils by over-finish—by his unwilling- 
ness to leave a thing till it be complete, by his desire to 
give his money’s worth, and mo 
in ever shape; all which pro 

portrait-painter, and are 
copyist. 


than his money’s worth 
les aré in the way of the 
precisely what are required in a 


But has Mr. Peale ever copied any pictures? Yes— 
several. He copied the finest picture ever painted by our 
countryman West—the finest, notwithstanding its absurdi- 
ties and extravaga nce—for it was painted as with a torch, 
orathunderbolt. I allude to Mr. W’s picture of Lear in 
the Sterm.—The original is now destroyed I believe ; but 
the copy when I saw it last was a superb picture. Then 
he copied West’s Ophelia—painted several ‘magnificent 
pictures from Loutherberg and others—domestic scenes, 
and landscapes—copied largely from life, and painted 
his Court of Death, a picture that! think more high- 
ly of now, after having seena good many of the finest 
works in the world, than I did before I left this country .— 





prefer the great, heavy, coarse, rough silk handker- 
chiefs and shawls of India, to the most magnificent of 
their smoot: and glossy native manufacture. And 
why ? Because the silks of India are prohibited. It 
is therefore a sort, of distinction to have a dress of In- 


dian-silk—it is asign at least of wealth, perhaps of 


powerful friends, either at home or abroad. But we 
in this country, being free to choose—for we are able 
to obtain the silks of India at a less charge than the 
silks of England, prefer the latter. And well we 


may, for they are a thousand times more beautiful. 
But whatever may be the cause—account for it as 
we may, the fact is,that the great body of English 
. women appear to have been educated at Paris, to 
have been put together by a French milliner, and to 


In short, he has proved his power in a thousand ways: 
And I feel myself called upon therefore to say, from what 
I know personally of Mr. Peale, that he is the very man 
|I would select for this very undertaking. I know his 
ability, his integrity, his industry, and his general worth ; 
and I for one shall subscribe toward the picture of the 
Transfiguration, trusting to be reimbursed by the exhibi- 
tion of the picture in this country, by its sale, or to receive 
some other picture worth as much as I may subscribe. 


This plan by the way is not altogether new. Mr. T. 
Sully (of Philadelphia) made his first visit to Londen for 
the purpose of copying pictures, and was so faithful to the 
work; that he nearly destroyed himself by it—living mean- 
while in a most miserable way. In Italy, he might have 
fared better for a fifth part.of the cost. But more of these 
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themselves all over—no matter how well shaped they | have no other idea of dress than such as may be gath- 
are, because the French do so—though everybody |ered by a study ofthe French prints. A few—a very 
few, may contrive to wear an India shawl, by paying 


of the public to a scheme that promises to do wonders— 
and must do great things for the fine artshere. “If I get 
to Italy and live,” says Mr. Peale, in another letter, “I 
cau do many things to promote the Fine Artsim our count- 
ry—and as to dying, I cannot think of that, till I have 
been to Florence and Rome.” 


THE CIRCULAR. 


« The works of those who have stood the test of ages, have a clam to flat 
and veneration to which no modern can 


t J — The duration and 
stability of their fame is sufficient to evince that it has not been suspended upon 
the slend: 


ler thread of fashion and caprice, but bound to the human hewt by 
cvery tie of sympathetic approbation.” —Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


‘* Perhaps no country ever showed an earlier or more de- 
cided disposition for the cultivation of the Fine Arts than 
America, notwithstanding the difficulties which are ex- 
perienced at such a distance from the Galleries and Schools 
of Euro But to advance with confidence we must 
know what hasbeen done by those who have preceded us; 
we must study examples of their highest skill; we must 

SS FAC-SIMILES of their most valued master-pieces. 
‘* In Literature we enjoy from Books the same advanta- 
ges which are possessed by our transatlantic brethren; 
and in Science our progress is founded upon as correct a 
knowledge of the labors of European Philosophers as if 
they lived among us. Notsowith the Fine Arts. Though 
some of our Academies and private Halls already contain 
counterparts of the beautiful sculptured forms of Greece, 
cast in accurate moulds—moulds made on the original 
statues themselves; yet of the classic productions of 
Italian and other European Schools of Painting, few 
among us possess originals, or anything like authentic 
copies, even of the smaller pieces; whilst numerous infe- 
rior productions, chiefly of the Flemish School, often the 
crude labors of students, without selection, are sold ar 
precious originals; operating ultimately to the great dis- 
paragement of the art. 


** A correct copy is next in value to the original itself. 
Where the original is removed from all chance of purchase 

and above all price, it is only by an accurate and well- 

attested copy that we, at a distance, can judge of its me- 

rit and enjoy its beauty; and it is only by a comparison 

with those works of established reputation that the labors 

of our own Artists can be duly appreciated; that we can 

be led to compete with them, or derive advantage from 

their influence. Notwithstanding the wealth and popula- 
tion of England, the Arts were not encouraged even in 

London, until a taste was formed by similar means and by 

popular exhibitions. These exhibitions have already com- 

menced among us; and their display of native art has been 

enriched by some valuable European paintings from the 

private cabinets of a few gentlemen, who are distinguished 
by their taste‘and liberality. 

‘An en now offers to procure authentic copies 
of some of those celebrated works. An Artist, long ac- 
customed to the practice of copying, as. well as that of 
producing originals, in History, Portraiture and Landscape; 
and desirous of the enjoyment which a renewed and closer 
investigation of the master-pieces of Art will afford him, 
intends to visit Italy, for the express purpose OF obtaining 
eopies of Pictures, the possession of which is so desira- 
ble. Itis seldom that a task of this nature is undertaken 
by an Artist of sufficient experience and maturity of judg- 
ment, as it seldom happens to be the fancy of such an 
Artist. In the present undertaking, the voluntary task is 
chosen, with an undiminished ardor in the contemplation 
of beauty and excellence, from a conviction that no course 
can be pursued which will sooner diffuse a correct knowl- 
edge of the liberal arts. 

The immediate operation of this plan will be, at a 
moderate expense, to furnish our Halls, Churches, or 
private apartments with the most interesting and beautiful 
Pictures—either such as have been particularly admired 
by our travellers abroad, or are known and acknowledged 
as the most excellent. For this our country is not too 
young—and the costly decorations of our dwellings show 
that we are rich enough to possess on our walls a species 
of furniture whose value, even in a pecuniary sense, will 
continue to increase. 

«It may not be amiss to suggest that the cost of obtain- 
ing some of the greater works, as the TRANSFIGURA- 
TION by Raphael, the Communion or Sr. Jerome by 
Domenichino, &c. may be refunded by a judicious exhibi- 
tion of them in a few of our principal cities, before their 
permanent location. 

** WE the Subscribers,therefore , authorize Rem BRANDT 
Pra er, in his intended visit to Europe, to paint for us, 
to the amount annexed to our names, such Pictures, (either 
Copies from the Great Masters, or Originals by himself) 








things hereafter. 





My busiuess nowis to call the attention 


as are here indicated, or deecribed in our Letters of pri- 
vate ipstructions.’’ 
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FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


The following paper is from an English correspondent, 
who is himself devoted to the subject he treats of, and 
who, if no accident should occur, will asuredly be distin- 
guished. What a fact however is contained in the allu- 
sion to the taste of the day. The people of England are 
getting fond of the Dutch and Flemish school—to the ex- 
clusion of the Italianschool. But why? Because George 
the Fourth—a German, full of German blood and German 
taste, has taken a fancy to the pictures of Holland and 
Flanders. 





“¢ The present state of painting in this country is any- 
thing but satisfactory to its true worshippers ; not but 
what the English have shewn considerable genius for 
painting, but their genius is at present misdirected. It is 
universally allowed that the Italian school attained at 
one period the greatest excellence, in the highest depart- 
ment ofthe art. All the modern schools acknowledge 
that excellence, and they all profess to emulate it. To 
form anything like a just estimate of the merits of the 
moderns, we -must of course, compare their works with 
those, whose excellence is established by the suffrages of 
the whole civilized world. In comparing the English 
school, with the Roman, Florentine, and Bolognian 
schools, the first thing that strikes us, is the great dearth 
of Historical or Poetical Painters. In their works we 
look in vain for that grandeur of design which might be 
expected in the works of those who pretend to feel and 
appreciate the wonderful productions of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. None are so forward in extolling the 
works of those great geniuses; and none seem to shew a 
greater disregard of them in their own productions. Now 
I believe the English are capable of attaining to as great 
an excetlence in the Fine Arts as any other nation or 
school in the world, and should we ever be blessed with 
a Medici Family (not a political one—God forbid) I have 
no doubt, that our school would rise to the highest pitch 
of excellenee ; its present degradation is easily account- 
ed for When a young Student commences his career, 
he sees affluence and honor accessible to him should he 
become a good colourist with a tolerable power of draw- 
ing; and in a couutry like this where a man’s merits are 
for the greater part judged of, according to his wealth, 
it is not difficult to tell on which style his choice will fall. 
There have been but few honorable exceptions, the most 
striking are Bary and Haydon. They both endeavored 
to stem the torrent of the reigning taste, and both were 
‘ruined. The first cause of this taste, is to be attributed 
to the founder of the school, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
by the great beauty of his own works instilled such a love 
of the style into the patrons of the art, that nothing has 
yet been able to eradicate it. When I say that Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds was the primtiive cause of this vitiated 
taste, I do not mean to say that he himself possessed that 
taste, on the contrary we have it in his own words, in 
the latter part of his ‘* Life,”’ that if he ‘* had to begin 
the world again, he would follow the steps of Michael 
Angelo.’’ He went so far as tosay that ‘to kiss the 
hem of his (M. Angelo’s) garment, to catch the slightest 
glimpse of his perfections, would be glory and distinction 
enough for an ambitious man.’? Here there is a proof 
how very inferior he thought his own style, beautiful as it 
is, when compared with that of Michael Angelo or Ra- 
phael. But in the works of Sir Joshua, though their lead- 
ing feature is fine colouring, we often find a degree of 
poetical imagination, and a power of design which aston- 
ishes and delights us: I would instance the ‘ mother 
and sick child,’’ a small cabinet picture in the Dulwich 
gallery, which I think has never beeri exceeded. It is 
here that his imitators have failed; they have seized the 
shadow and neglected the substance, for Sir Joshua used 
colour and chiaro-scuro to give force to his ideas, while 
his imitators have made their ideas subservient to their 
arrangement of colour. A love of colour, in preference to 
any of the other attributes of painting, being introduced in- 
to England by a man who need not shrink from a compar- 
ison of his works with the best colourists of the Venetian 
school, not even excepting Titian, was speedily caught 
byall the connoisseurs and patrons of art, and has contin- 
ued down tothe present time, and is now perhaps in 
greater vogue than ever, in proof of which we have only 
to look over any of our great collections of Pictures ; In 
all of them the majority are Venetian and Dutch. In the 
collection of his present Majesty there is hardly an Ital- 
lan picture to be seen. Such being the existing taste of 
the aristocracy, the pictures now painted are addressed 
to the eye rather than to the mind. There is seldom the 
most distant approach to grandeur of idea in any of them; 
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and wonder as in the works of the mighty spirits that are 
fled. Ifyou go intoa modern exhibition, you will cer- 
tainly see plenty of pretty faces and blooming colours, 
but nothing more;—in vain would you look for the least 
spark of the majesty, grace or dignity ofa Raphael,or the 
sublimity of a Michael Angele: it would seem as if the 
present race of painters had forgotten the very existence 
of their works. It should not however be forgotten that 
this lack of memory brings wealth to its possessor.’’ 





ELOQUENCE, 

A fellow was convicted here a few days ago, for having 
stolen certain bank bills. He defended himself, examined 
and cross-examined his witnesses, and addressed both court 
and jury, at the time of the trial with a previously writ- 
ten speech. Afterwards,on being brought up to receive 
sentence, he made another speech. Most of those who 
heard him, appeared to have an idea that he wasa re- 
markable man. A few went so far as to pity his hard 
fate. Now merely for the purpose of showing what kind 
of trash will go down before a well-educated audience, 
where they do not follow the speaker steadily, I have 
extracted a few.of what were swallowed for fine passages 
at the time they were delivered. One of them will remind 
the reader of the address made by Barrington, the pick 
pocket, when he was called up for sentence. ‘* You are 
pleased to compliment me on my talents—on what I might 
have been’”’ said he tothe judge.—*‘ What a pity my tal- 
ents were not discovered before. I had no friends, no- 
body to say to me—There George””—&c. &c. &c. 


‘‘Gentleman of the JuryS(says the fellow above alluded 
to,) 


‘*T am now standing on the verge of an Isthmus, I’m still 
propel’d—before me | have in legible characters the plea- 
sureable deleniation of Trial by Jury—the birthright, and 
prerogative of every Citizen ina Free and Independant 
country, and I feel a confidence in reposing my case in the 
friendly bosoms of Gentlemen, whose hearts and heads are 
in unison with every liberal sentiment.—Having look’d a 
head, and cheer’d a little by its perspective, and now tot- 
tering on its brink, for pleasures in this world are very 
transient and fleeting, I am irresistably impelld to look on 
my left, where the Horrors of a State Prison is faintly 
etched—Am I then doom’d an inmate of its Purlieus— 
forbid it Heaven, forbid it man !—Recovering a firmer 
foothold, I turn me to the right, where Liberty with all its 
facinating charms are in sportive mirth to my view, is 
this illusory—No Gentlemen—From this lovely Godess, 
is the Stamina of your Constitution—Its germination your 
happiness—lts blossoms your commerce—lIts trunk your 
bulwark, and under its foliage, 1 freely recline me in the 
fulness of its protection. 


Gentlemen of the Jury— 


In my present observations, I do not mean to suffuse 
or gild over my own character by an illiberal attack on 
my Prossecutor Mr. Bartlett—on the contrary, I acknowl- 
edge him to be a man of Probity & Truth.” 


» * - » * . 7 * 


** Vet, sais you, how can it be, a man of Veracity could 
have the temerity of (swearing to) an untruth—This _ per- 
haps gives rise to some Quere’s in your minds, and may in 
some degree break the force of my argument, from which, 
in that view it may be expedient for me to discuss a little 
before I dismiss the subject.” 

* * * * * * 


> . 


“ Raphael was néver more exact in the deleniation of 
his beautiful Venus De Meduca, the Chef-deuvre of all 
painting, than was the description of the Bill thus discov- 
erd ” 


’ 
+ * * * * © 6 e 


The following passage is marked out in the M. 8S. be- 
fore me—and when he came to the place where he would 
have introduced it, if the witness he had expected had ap- 
peared, as he did not appear, he substituted what appears 
at the bottom. Ed. 


*‘An other evidence comes forward & presumes he 
paid the Bill in question to Mr. Bartlett, that is the sum 
& substance of all he knows of the matter—His Testimo- 
ny goes about far enough to remind one of an Old Fable 
—Tnhe Mountain nm Labor—from which a great wonder 
was anticipated—but it brought forth a mouse. 





there is nothing to astonish, nothing to fill one with awe 





‘*Pins was not introduced—evidence did not appear’’** 
‘* But he wel! knew, he could bring no man forward who 


would hazzard his reputation & souls safety on an errend 


such asthe present.”” 
* * * 


* * * . « 


‘**In the erring judgment of some since my conviction 
Ihave been panegyrized on my Literany acquiriments, 
& it would be said, what a shame & yet what a pity such 
a man should be guilty of thie like baseness.’” 
* * * © * * * * 
‘* But, your Honor, allowing myself for a moment to 
egotise, in supposing I enjoyd those talents which have 
been assignd me, where was the sympathising or ‘friendly 
hand ever stretched out to Boisvert and invited him to 
partake of employments more suited to his condition & 
former habits in life—No, I was left to wander through a 
Laberinth of uncertainty & coarse labor.’’ 





More of what [ most like—a natural style. 
For the Yankee. 
FIRST VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


** You have said that ‘* Truth—told by anybody, about 
anybody or anything, however insignificant—is delight- 
ful.’ Now fora sample of this delightful insignificant 
stuff. 

I fell in love with the country at first sight—who did 
not ?—and the tall grass and field flowers still wave fresh 
in memory. One of my first discoveries was, that apples 
grew on big trees ; for I had guessed they sprung from 
the ground like flowers. After being penned up nine or ter _ 
years in seaports,—and worst of all in a tyrannical schook 
where it was the temper-spoiling custom to hammer mere 
words into the memory with a ferule,—’twas like a bird’s 
bursting from its prison cage, to drink the free air and 
roam with uncramped limbs over the wide and living car- 
pet of the country. Everything there was enchanting. 
The very toads, hopping round potatoe hills, seemed 
pretty ; and the little green and striped snakes, which 
run from you as if Adam -was after them, [thought very 
pretty—and have never felt it my mortal duty, as most 
Yankees do, to bruise such serpents’ heads. 

In an unhealthy season another boy and I were taken 
by some kind female friends six or seven miles out of town, 
and left for a month with a cottager. We were to pay our 
board with our own labor ; or, if we disliked that, or 
were home-sick we had liberty to return to the dear school. 
But we had no notion of being longer devil’d, so we tool: 
to work,and never dreamed of home-sickness. Light and 
regular tasks made us healthier and happier, and with our 
occasional rambles, and our river bathings among pretty 
eels that crawled harmless round our feet, gave a double 
relish for our hasty-pudding-and-milk or sweet baked-ap- 
ples and milk ; then we slept like good fellows till dawn, 
when we began again our day of glory. Our plump 
brown faces we thought no reproach, but rather had 
reason to ‘ rejoice at the dignity of the tan’ and at our 
wholesome discipline ; for when a stout old man came 
to conduct me home, he made me march by his side, and 
suffered me not to sit down till the march was over. We, 
(our folks,) then removed from the region of the dear 
school, nothing loth. 

After a thirteen years’ absence revisited those scenes 
of childhood, with such high expectations as I had won- 
dering read of people’s realizing. I called first at the 
supposed cottage—-hope was nipped in the bud and bloom- 
ed no more—the old cot was gone, aud my cotter gone 
too to the * world unknown.’ -I hurried away. The 
dearest scenes had so changed—and I had so chang- 
ed—that no witching emotion was excited ; cnd what 
once appeared grand, now appeared little and mean, 
Day after day I diligently sought some ‘ old familiar face,’ 
some of those playfellows who at school used to spit on 
and rub their ferule hand, to avoid, I suppose, receiving 
additional blows for having dirty paws. But I found not 
a single coimmpanion. Yankee-like they had circulated to 
the four corners of the earth. The free-hearted sons of 
ocean too were not to be traced, who used to take me 
aboard their ships, and share with me their hard biscuit 
and soup, from the top of a large chest instead of a ta- 
ble ; and for tritles promised to bring me strange things 
from strange worlds, Poor fellows, they perhaps are 
sleeping among ‘ sea weed and coral.’ I remember the 
name of but one, Wm. Thompson, a boatswain’s mate of 
old Lronsides ;—but I'll remember— 


** The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love themspoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken.’’ 


Thousands of noble hearts pass yearly from our. world, 
aud thousands remain—hearts easily warmed, not easi- 
ly chilied, though every wound may leave a scar. 
LoveRIGHT. 
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DUMONT’S BENTHAM, 


M. Dumont, the editor of nine large octavo volumes 
in ¥rench, selected from the manuscripts of Mr. Bentham, 
was bern and educated at Geneva. He was remarkable 
at an early age for what is remembered now as an elo- 
quent style; and a cotemporary of his youth (1) has been 


him as the sayer of beautiful and vague things. It isknown 


too that he either wrote some of the discourses delivered | ch, of the work alluded to in the following discourse. 


by Mirabeau, or furnished him with the materials, (2) 
He afterwards betook himself to the church, and though 
Mr. Bentham told me that M.Dumont was never a lawyer, 
and that he was never able to understand the course of 
law-procedure in England, I have always thought he must 
have pursued the study of law somewhere, and the idea 
is supported by the following words, taken out of a pas- 
sage in his Traité des Preuves Judiciares. p. 136, vol. 
11. ** Depuis que j’ai suivi notre tribunal d Geneve, j'ai 
vu,’ &c. &e. 

I shall not attempt here to give a biographical sketc}, 
of M. Dumont ; for my materials are too much scatter. 
ed and most of them require to be authenticated. To 
those who know nothing of his life or character, it may 
be gratifying however fo hear, that he was distinguished | 
not only as a writer, but as a speaker ; and that while he} 
was in England,he became celebrated as a reader(3)—se 
much so that after being employed as a tutor, in the fam- 
ily of somebody in power, he received a pension of four 
hundred pounds in the way of a clerkship, (So in a manu- 
script before me, taken down from the lips of one who 
knew him all the time he was in England) which pension 
was afterwards augmented to five hundred pounds,equal to 
about twenty-four hundred dollars of our money, by lord 
Sidmouth, under pretence of rewarding him for the labor 
he had bestowed on the works of Bentham. 


This being the character and these the pursuits of our| 
editor, the wonder is how he ever came to relish the 
works of a man so remarkable for severity of thought and 
exactitude of expression as the author of the Treatise 
on Punishments and Rewards ; how he ever had the 
patience to go through with such a pile of manuscript 
as he did—the most difficult manuscript I ever saw, 
mostly in a foreign language,(4) and all upon subjects en- 
tirely new ; and how, considering the light under 
which Mr. Bentham was viewed in his native country, 
he ever had the courage to persevere as he did. But, on 
reading Dumont’s Bentham, a part of these perplexities 
disappear. You find the severity of Bentham’s reason- 
ing kept under, the philosophy thereof abridged, the logic 
subdued, the vigor and amplitude and exactness put aside 
for something more palatable. Throughout the work, 
wherever the hand of M. Dumont appears at all, you 
detect the beautifying, enervating spirit of the declaimer, 
and the sophist. And if you read over the preface, writ- 
ten wholly by himself, and called a PreLiminary D1s- 
couRSE, you will see how far, and in what way his mind 
is incapable of grappling with the subjects treated of 
by Bentham. 

To know all this however, one must be familiar with 
Bentham inEnglish. I am. I have read all his works. 
I have studied most of them ; and I know instantly where 

(1) Albert Gallatin. (2) Dr. Voughan. Hall. (Me.) 
(3) In giving an account of the Clubs of London, a writer of the day, that 


among, the most frequent attendants, were * Scarlett, Sam Rogers, the * Plea- 
sures of Memory” Kogers, honest John Allen, brother of the bluest of blues 
{Lady Mackintosh,) M. Dumont, a French emigrant of distmction, the friend 
and correspondent of the Abbe de Lisle, (author of Les Jardins,) whose verses 
he was somewhat apt to recite, with most interminable perseverance, in spite of 
yawns, and other symptoms of dislike, which his own politeness (for he was a 


highly-bred man) forbade him to interpret into the absence of it in others.” 


(4) The Theory of Punishments and Rewards was written in French by Mr. 
Bentham ; and for reasons refered to some time ago by the Editor of the ’ Yan- 
kee,in reviewing a North-American-reviewer who had alluded to the subject ina 
manner deserving reproof. The truth is that Mr. Bentham having arranged the 
work in his own bead, grew nervous when he thought of writing it in a languaze 


the imperfections of which were eternally obtruding themselves upon his eye. If 
he did it in English, he saw that he should never be satisfied with it—a finished 
work must be made of it or nothing. In French however a drawing would do 

“a mere outline—a sketch, and therefore he left his ewa langnage and 


M. Dumont has interposed,though it were to say nothing, 
but only to prevent his author from saying too much. 


made the works of Bentham what they never would have 


excellent style in which they are served up—he has 


heard to declare, that M. Dumont was remembered by made them popular throughout Europe. In France they 





Yet to M. Dumont are we deeply indebted. He has 


been, but for the order he has reduced them to, and the 


have published three editions of three thousand copies 


It appears in three large volumes, and has never been of- 
fered to the public in English. | I was occupied with it at 
at one time, and preparations were made for bringing it 
forth in London while I was there; but owing to circum- 
stances not necessary to be related here, I threw it up. 
Of the other works edited by M. Dumont, several edi- 
tions have appeared ; andas most of those who would be 
likely to purchase them in England, are able to read 
French, ifnothing more, and as the French work would 
not cost, imported into England, more than a third as 
much asthe same work would cost in English, there 
has been hitherto a considerable sale of the French edi- 
tions in England. 

M. Dumont is still at Geneva, enjoying the pension al- 
lowed him by the British government, and occasionally 
bringing out new editions of these invaluable books. The 
following is a translation of the Preliminary Discourse 
alluded to above; and the notes are a few of those which 
I have thought proper to add in the translation. 

‘* But for M. Dumont,’? gaid Mr. Bentham to me, 
‘«¢ these works would never have seen the light—I was 
so taken up with the Panopticon.”’ 


Previminary Discourse—sy M. Dumont. 


The works contained in these three volumes are 
only a part of those, which | have collected ‘rom the 
manuscripts of Mr. Bentham, and which I announc- 
ed five years ago, in the Bibliotheque Britanique. 1 
have continued my labor, and the whole are now 
about to appear, in succession. 
If, in preparing these manuscripts, | had only to 
make a simple translation, | should have been more 
easy about the result. But I] am not in a situation so 
fitted to inspire me with confidence. I! owe it to the 
public not to conceal what is altogether my own in the 
compilation ; and I owe it to the author to declare 
that he has yielded to the solicitations of friend- 
ship, and that he has often committed to me with re- 
gret, works that were unfinished, and sometimes ma- 
terials that were not even arranged. 
In giving a general idea of what more particular] 
concerns myself in this enterprise, | must begin wit 
a declaration, which ought to protect me as well from 
unjust reproach, as from unmerited praise. I beg 
leave to say that I have neither part nor share in the 
composition of these different works: they belong to 
the author, and to him alone. The more highly I 
prize them, the more eager I am to disavow an honor 
which would be a usurpation as contrary to the faith 
of friendship as to my own character. [am aware 
that this declaration, which I owe to myself, would be 
superfluous, if there were none but philosophjcal read- 
ers ; such readers would recognise throughout all the 
diversity of these writings, the work of the same hand, 
the unity of plan, the original genius—as profound 
and analytical in the whole of the design as jn the ex- 
ecution of the parts. 
My work, which is of a subordinate character, has 
only been applied to details, It was necessary to 
make a choice among a great number of various read- 
ings, to suppress repetitions, to clear up some obscu- 
rities, to bring together all that belonged to the same 
subject, and to fill up the chasms which the author 
had left in the heat of composition. Ihave had more 
to retrench than to add; more to abridge than to 
extend. ‘The mass of manuscripts, which have pas- 
sed through my hands, and which I have had to de- 
cypher and compare, is considerable. I have had 
much to do for the uniformity of style and in the way 
of correction ; little or nothing for the ideas. Noth- 
ing but good husbandry was required for the profusion 
of wealth that was committed to my care ; and I have 
neglected no pains in my stewardship to make its 





beiook bumelf to another. N 











The changes that I have had to make have varied 
according tothe nature of the manuscript. When 
I have found several relating to the same subject; but 
composed at different periods and with different 
views, I have tried to reconcile them to each other, 
and so to unite them as to make but one whole. 
Where the author had discarded something that grew 
up out of the circumstances of the day, and which 
would not be interesting nor even intelligible now, 
I have not always been willing to have it utterly lost, 
but have rescued, as it were from the ruins, whatever 
was capable of being preserved. Where he had giv- 
en himself up to abstractions that were too profound, 
or to metaphysics that were, | will not say too subtile, 
but too dry, I have tried to give more developement 
to the ideas, and to render them more familiar by 
applications, by facts and by examples ; and I have 
even permitted myself to scatter a few ornaments 
over the field of research as I proceeded. Ihave had 
to make up some entire chapters, but when 1 have 
done so, it has always been after the indications of 
the author and by the help of his notes ; and the diffi- 
culty I have experienced when trying to supply his 
deficiencies would have led me back to a modest 
opinion of myself, even if | had been tempted astray. 


His Introduction to the Principles of morals and 
Legislation, which is regarded by a small number of 
enlightened judges as one of those extraordinary 
works that form an era anda revolution in science, 
in spite of its philosophical merit, or peradventure be- 
cause of that merit, produced little or no sensation, and 
contiuued almost unknown tothe public ; although 
in England, it is more common than elsewhere to 
forgive a useful book for not being an easy andagree- 
able book. In making use of several chapters of 
that work for the General Principles of Legislation, 
I have tried to avoid what interfered with its success— 
forms that were too scientific, subdivisions that were 
too numerous, and an analysis that was too abstract. 
Ihave not translated the words ; I have translated 
the ideas. {I have made in some respects an abridg- 
ment, and in others a commentary ; but in doing this, 
[ have-heen guided by the counsels and indications of 
the author, ina preface, posterior by many years to 
the work itself; and Ihave found in his papers all 
a additions of any importance, that are assembled 
ere. 


In considering how that work which I thought 
would be limited to two or three volumes extended 
itself by degrees, and what a vast field I have gone 
over, | regret that the undertaking should not have 
fallen into better hands; but notwithstanding this I 
venture to congratulate myself on my perseverance ; 
being well convinced that these manuscripts would 
have remained a long while buried from the light, 
and that the author, always pressing onward in his 
career, would never have had either the leisure or 
the courage to give himself up to the ungrateful task 
of a general revision. 


That ardor to produce and that indifference about 
publishing, that perseverance in the greatest labors 
and that disposition to throw them aside at the mo- 
ment of their completion, are phenomena which re- 
quire to be explained. 
From the time that Mr. Bentham had found the great 
divisions—the great leading classifications, or proviti- 
ces of the law, he began to embrace the empire of 
legislation as a whole, and concieved the magnificent 
idea of treating it in all its parts. He considered it less 
as composed of detached fields than as forming one 
single field. He had before him a general chart of 
the science, and had formed upon this mode] the par- 
ticular charts of the several departments. Thus, the 
most striking characteristic of his writings is their 
perfect concordance with each other. I found the 
earliest full of references to treatises that were only 
planned at the time, but of which the divisions, the 
forms, and the principal ideas were already marked 
out. It is thus that having arranged all his matters 
by a general plan ; every branch of legislation occu- 
pies its own particular place, and none is found occu- 
pying more than one place in the system. Such order 
necessarily argues an author who has considered his 
subject for a long while, and under a variety of as- 
pects, who comprehends it thoroughly, and who has 
no puerile impatience for renown. 

I have seen him throw by a work that was nearly 








value known and to put it in circulation. 


finished, and compose another,to assure himself of the 





























le proposition, which appeared doubt- 
ful to him. a guiblem in finances has led him back 
over the whole field of political ecoonmy. Some 
questions of Procedure have made him feel the ne- 
cessity of suspending a work till he had treated of the 
Organization of a judiciary, All this preparatory 
Jabor—this labor in the mine, is immense. ‘ithout 
a view of the manuscripts themselves, the catalogues 
and the synoptical tables, no idea could be formed 
of it. 

But I am not writing a panegyric; and] must 
acknowledge that the care of arranging and of pol- 
ishing has few attractions for the peculiar genius of 
the author. So long as he is impelled by the energy 
that creates, he feels nothing but the pleasure of com- 
position ; but if he — to give shape and form, 
to re-digest, and to finish, he feels nothing but wea- 
riness. Let his work he interrupted,and the mischief 
is incurable ; the charm disappears; it is succeeded 
by disgust; and he is only to be excited by a ras 
object. 

The same ay crear has prevented him from con- 
tributing to the Digest that I now offer to the public: 
it is but rarely that { have been able to obtain either 
the explanations or the aid that I have needed. It 
would have been too great a sacrifice to stop in the 
middle of his career and return upon the footsteps of 
a period long gone by. 

But it is perhaps to this very difficulty that I owe 
my own perseveiance. If I had only had to trans- 
late, 1 should have grown weary of the task ; but 
being left to proceed as I thought proper with the 
manuscripts, I have been stimulated by an illusion 
that lasted as long as it could be of any use, and was 
only dissipated by the completion of the work. 

I know not how to give a better general idea of 
this collection than by a naked enumeration of the 
treatises out of which it has been composed. 

* 1. General Principles of Legislation. 

* 9, Principles of civil and criminal Jurisprudence. 

* 3. Theory of punishment. 

* 4, Penal code. 

* 5, Rationale of Reward. 

6. Judiciary organization. 
7. Procedure code. 

1. Evidence ; 2. Of the ends to be had in view ; 
8. Of the successive judicial steps from the com- 
mencement of an action to the execution of the sen- 
tence ; 4. Examination of Jury trial. 

* 8. Manual of Political economy. 

* 9. ‘Tactics of Deliberative assemblies ; that is to 
say, principles that are to be observed in the passing 
ofa law, &c. in a political assembly ; of proposing, 
of deliberating, of voting and of deciding. 

Besides these principal works, there are others less 
considerable, some of which indeed are nothing but 
pamphlets. 

* 1. Critical examination of the Declaration of the 
rights of man. : 

*2,. Of the circumstances of time and place to be 
considered in the framing of laws. 

8. Of offences against religion : offences commit- 
ted by the abuse of the religious sanction. 
4. Of invention in the matter of Legislation. 

* 5. Of the Panopticon ; a house of centval-inspec- 
tion to supersede the common prisons. 

* 6. Of the promulgation of the laws, and of a pro- 
mulgation separated from the rationale of the laws. (5) 

It may appear extraordinary that in so vast an 
assemblage there is to be found no work upon politi- 
cal constitutions or forms of government.(6) Does 
the author regard the form as indifferent, or does he 
think that there is no arriving at certainty on 
the subject of political powers ? Such an opinion 
would not be very likely to exist in the mind of an 
English Philosopher, and I may venture to say that 
it certainly does not in the mind of Mr. Bentham. 
But he is very far from attaching an exclusive prefer- 
ence toany form of government. He thinks the best 
conser fora people is that to which they are 
accustomed(7) ; that happiness is the only end, the 
Only object of intrinsic worth, and that political liber- 
ty is but a relative good asone of the means to that 
end. He thinks that a people with good laws, even 
without any political power, may arrive at a high de- 
gree of happiness ; and that, on the contrary, with 
the greatest political power, if they have bad laws, 
they will be necessarily unhappy. 
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The fundamental vice of theories upon political 
constitutions is, that people begin by attacking those 
which exist, and alarming the jealousy of established 
powes—a disposition not favourable to the improve- 
ment of the laws. 

The only time for attempting with success, any 
great reform in legislation, is that when the public 
mind is calm, and the government enjoys the greatest 
degree of stability. 

The object of Mr. Bentham in looking for the 
cause of our greatest evils in the laws themselves, has 
been to escape the greatest of all evils, the overthrow 
of authorit:, the revolution of property and power. 
The actual government is in fact the instrument 
wherewith he endeavors to work(8) and in showing 
tu all governments the way to self-improvement, he 
shows them how to prolong their own existence. 

His results are applicable to monarchies as well 
as to Republics. He does not say to the people— 
Lay hold upon the supreme authority ; change the 
form of the State: He savs to the governments of 
the earth—Understand the maladies that weaken 
you ; study the means of cure. Let your laws be 
conformable tothe wants and the improvements of 
the age. (To be continued.) 

NOSES. 

(5) The works designated by an asterisk in this cata- 
logue have all been published, some in three volumes, and 
others separately. The Theory of Punishments and 
Rewards appeared at London in two vols. in 1811, (9) 
and is now reprinting for Messrs. Bossange at Paris. The 
manual of Political Economy is incorporated with the 
Theory of Rewards, of which it formsthe fourth book, 
under the title of encouragements (par rapport a) for in- 
dustry and commerce. The Tactics of Deliberative Assem- 
blies and of Political Fallacies, appeared at Geneva in 
1816, in two volumes ; I have placed it as an appendix to 
the Critical examinationof the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. D. 

(6) Here M. Dumont alludes only to the manuscripts 
he had collected. Mr. Bentham had not then come to 
the political division of his labor. His Constitutional 
Code, his Letters on the subject of checks and balances 
have'since appeared ; and they go to the substance, not 
merely to the forms of liberty. N. 


(7) Mr. Bentham did think so ; but his views are alter- 
ed, and he is now altogether and most decidedly in favor 
of a republic. There wasa time to be sure, when, looking 
to the mischief that had been produced by change, over- 
throw and experiment, he was ready to say— 


« For forms of Government let fools contest; 
That which is best administered is best,” 


Of late however he appeals to the growth and history of 
our United Republics, and has been most zealously and 
effectually employed in giving Constitutional governments 
to Europe and toAmerica. Little do we know here, what 
he and his have done for the liberties of our age. His 
counsels have been heard throughout Europe, and the great- 
est statesmen of the day are among his disciples. hi 
may be doubted however whether he is not going 
too far now. It does not appear very evident to me that 
a republican form of government would suit every people. 
They must be prepared for it, educated for it ; and they 
must be surrounded with republican neighbors or separated 
from danger by impassible barriers; or how are they to 
carry through their experiments in safety ? There is more 
distinctness and more energy in a despotism; and if the U- 
nited-States were transplanted to the centre of Europe, and 
surrounded as the States of Europe are,by ambitious, quar- 
relsome and warlike neighbors, they would probably soon 
cease to be a republic. They would have to establish fort- 


resses, to keep large armies afoot, to augment the power 
and stability of their executive, and gradually, as they 
would be exposed to the intrigue of every neighboring 
power, they would be obliged, like Germany and Poland, 
either to withdraw the election from the hands of the 
many or to render it less frequent. In a word, the simpli- 





istrate would soon become, at the best, but a constitutional 
king. And so too, if Great-Britain were transplanted to 
this world, there would ‘soon be a great change in the 
form of her government. Her expenses would be diminish- 
ed, her standing armies would disappear, and her fleets and 
courts, and sinecures would gradually drop oft; and after 
a while, if Mexico did not become a bad neighbour, and 
if there were no separation of her own territory, she would 
become either a republic in form or in fact. Her king would 
be but a president for life (perhaps not even for life) —with 
some little additional power and prerogative. Would not 
these be the natural consequences of achange of territory? 
Let every man judge for himself,and then say whether any 
one form of government, even though it be. republican, 
would be the best for every people. N. 
(8)Nothing was ever more true than this ; and there- 
fore should we look upon Mr, Bentham as a philosopher. 
He would strengthen the hands of every government on 
earth by making it just, and thereby giving it a hold upon 
the affections of the people. It were easier to reform that 
which they are accustomed to, so as tomake it the best 
they could bear, than it would be to build up one altogether 
new. N, 

(9) In French—it has never been translated into Eng- 
lish ; nor should it be without the corrections of the ait- 
thor. N. 








———— 
NEW ENGLAND, ASIT Is. 


The author of the following, though not aware of 
it himself probably—is imitating a sketch from 
Broruer Jonatuan, published a few months ago in 
the newspapers here . 


* In presenting to my readers a view of New Eng- 
land as it is,—it is not my intention to amuse them 
with idle tales or fairy visions ; nor to represent things 
as they should be, or as we may wish to have them; 
—but on the contrary, I shall try to lay before them 
a faithful picture of New England as it is, in sober 
reality. I shall endeavor to represent the country 
and its inhabitants, asa stranger would find both, 
were he to visit us. Therefore, should blemishes or 
imperfections appear in the pictnre, I must beg the 
reader before he condemns the writer, to pause—to 
enquire whether it may not, nevertheless, be a true 
copy of the original. 

A short, but general description of the country, 
will be the subject of this number ; and then, ‘to 
catch the living manners as they rise,” will be my 
aim. 





Where virtue loves to rest, 
There let her rest, in peace; 
No foolish, idle jest, 

Shall crimson her fair face : 
Whitte sin, ot vice, or folly, 
Or upstart pride bears sway 5 
Tl strip the mask, and drag 
It forth,-—cut where it may. 

There is love of country in the human heart, asso* 
ciated with a kind of patriotic pride, which renders 
it exceedingly difficult to divest ourselves of partiality 
when speaking or writing about our native country. 

This however, although it may occasionally lead us 
into errors,and induce us to give a high colouring 
to facts, is nevertheless one of the happiest circum- 
stances connected with our existence. It produces 
contentment ; and by inspiring us with the belief that 
we belong to the most favored nation of the earth, 
constitutes the base, on which the happiness of the 
whole human family reposes. We are delighted with 
our native soil, with the land where our fathers 
dwelt, and the home of our boyhood. Every feature 
of the country where our earliest days were spent,— 
the forest—the streams—the hills and rocks—and the 
solitary tree that sheltered us from the noon-day sun, 
are all associated with, and treasured up among our 
dearest recollections. Experience has convinced me 
that man, in this respect, is every where the same ; 
that these remarks would prove true though applied 
to the poorest, and the most miserable nation on earth: 

The cold, shivering Greenlander would not ex+ 
change his cell of ice, and fish-bone sledge, for the 
splendid palace and gilted equipage of a Southern 





city of a Republic would soon be lest: and our chief mag- 





climate. The Norwegian clings to his sea-beatem 
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rocks, and barren mountains, and expatiates with no| mer months. These all abound with fish ; and 
ordinary warmth of feeling, upon the beauties and|many of-them with pike, pickerel and Salmon- 


advantages of his native country. And even the 


half-starved and houseless Russian boor,neither knows |a rich treat to the inhabitants. 


trout;* affording fine amusement for sportsmen; and 
In fine, New-Eng- 


nor wishes to know any greater luxury, than his}land is a land flowing, not literally with milk and 


coarse rusk bread and Jump of salt. 


But if such are the feelings of men, who are not|many of the luxuries of life. 
only wretched themselves, but are surrounded with} as a whole, is unequalled. 
wretchedness ; it cannot surely be a matter of sur- 
prise, that a Yankee should be attached, with no|summer-sunset. 


honey, but with all the necessaries, comforts, and 
And the scenery, taken 


But the most sublime and beautiful picture , is a 
And the person who wishes to see 


small degree of ardor, to the hills and vallies of| New-England in all its loveliness, and its glory, must 


New-England. 


see it when the sun is throwing his last broad warm 


Although there may not be one feature nor circum-|smile over it—touching the hill-tops, and woods, and 


stance in the whole of New-England, which, if taken 
separately, would possess any very superior claims to 
excellence, yet there is a comshinationn of the rich scen- 
ery, of a fertile and well cultivated soil, with wealth, 
intelligence, and benevolence in the community, that 
renders it, particularly in summer, one of the most 
desirable residences on earth. The better way, and 


rivers, and rocks far and wide with his glow. And 
after this is over and the sun has disappeared, when 
the whole western horizon resembles the broad top of 
a deep burning furnace ; its raysof burnished light 
diverging in every direction from a common centre ; 
—shooting wp—and fringing and brightning the 
many-shaped clouds that are abroad over the hills and 


in fact the only just way, of determining the value of| mountains ; exhibiting all the colours of the rainbow, 


anything is by comparison ; and I have, in my life- 
time had a tolerable opportunity of comparing other 
countries with my native land. I have spent the 


winter among the pine-plains, and rice-swamps of 


Carolina. Ihave spent the Summer months on the 
tonely plains of Chili—i have stood on the forest-clad 
Andes ; I have breathed the pure air of the one, and 
held converse with the dou of heaven, and seen 
the thunder-charged tempest burst over the top of the 
other. I have seen the desolate heaths, and well-cul- 
tivated grounds of the south of England, and breath- 
ed the humid—smoky air of her large cities. I have 
seen the cone-topped mountains of Spain, piled one 
above the other, till their tops were whitened with 
perpetual snows. I have also seen the mountains— 
hills—and plains of Italy ;—canopied witha “ pure 
italian sky ;*—and yet, f have seen no other place on 
the globe, that can justly compare with New-England 
during the summer months, 

The winters in these high latitudes are long, and 
eold; yet they are not destitute of advantages. 
There is a general relaxation of business, in the 
country ; the farmers are enabled, by aneasy con- 
veyance, to carry the produce of their farms to mar- 
ket, and the long winter evenings afford a fine op- 
portunity for sleigh-riding and visiting. But the short 
period that elapses between winter and full grown 


#pring,—or summer, is the most unpleasant part of! 


the year in New-England. The earth at this time 
looks desolate and dreary ; the trees extend their 


intermingling—varying—and changing as they as- 
cend, until they meet, and are lost in the deep blue 
sky of coming night. A YANKEE. 

* The finest on earth I verily believe. Ed. 
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THEATRE. 

I am a friend to the theatre. Properly conducted—that 
is, conducted difierently from what it is anywhere on earth 
now—conducted as I verily believe it might be, it would 
do more for morality, and more for manners, more for 
good taste, and more for language, than perhaps any 
church, chapel, or meeting-house, or lecture-room in the 
world. But conducted as it is here, I doubt whether it is 
even the smallest of two or three great evils. 

1. In the first place, if a theatre be established in a small 
town, it is quite sure to breed a spirit of partizanship. The 
feelings of the people get interested for and against it, 
and while they are at war with each other—the players 
|pocket the money; and this, whatever may be their merit 


|or demerit. If there be two theatres—so much the worse. 





| Each does all it can to get up a cry about persecution or 
}. +: : 
|intolerance, or hostility, or something else—knowing that 


bare arms to the chilling east wind; the tillers of | the rabble are attracted by the hope of a row ; and that 
the ground are not seen abroad ; and the music of|they who lavish their money on players,however worthless 


the birds is no more. But when the sun has returned 
from his winter campaign in the south; and Spring is 
lightly passing by, with Summertreading on her heels; 
in one short month the whole vegetable world appears 
in the luxuriant beauty of her young existence. The 
roads through the country are well made, and the 
ease and rapidity with which the traveller gets along 
is not equalled in any other place, in America or in 
Europe.(1) He frequently meets with handsome vil- 
lages, and always with good entertainment ; and, in 
whatever direction he may travel, he is surrounded 
with beautiful scenery. Who hasever seena neat 
white farm-house, with a vegetable garden in its 
rear, a green plat before, sprinkled over with rose- 
bushes and shrubbery, and not felt pleased with the 
sight, and with himself while viewing it ? And here 
the traveller sees hundreds of them, scattered over 
the surface of a rich, and well cultivated country ; 
intermingled with woodlands—fields—and orchards; 
the latter throwing themselves out in a burst of white 
blossoms ; their sweet-scented leaves, borne away by 
the wind, appearing like a perpetual swarm of in- 
sects in the breeze, 


they may be, do so in the hope of passing for the patrons 
of the drama—yea, of the drama ! 

This is so well understood now, that managers begin to 
despair as soon as the people begin to see through their 
play. They are a sort of lawyers who swallow the oys- 
ter, while their clients are squabbling over the shell. 

2. In the next place, instead of having our taste, our 
manners, and our speech improved by what we see on the 
theatre in & small town, we are pretty sure to have them 
corrupted. Actors are not people of education. There is 
not one in five hundred who knows anything about lan- 
guage, either in prose or poetry, nor one in double that 
number, who relishes the very author he plays, or who 
feels anything of the sentiment he expresses. No—it is 
a trade, and so poor a trade, that they who follow it are 
sick and ashamed of it, aud never fail to throw it up as 
soon as they are able—jaded—wearied—broken down,and 
poor as death in their old age. 

3. In the third place—bad as actors generally are—un- 


The hills and many of the highlands, are covered |educated as they generally are—and profligate as they 


with a heavy growth of sugar maple, birch, and ash, 
here and:there over-topped by thick clusters of lofty 
ever-greens—their dark summits rising above the 


generally are (so profligate indeed that if one be other- 
wise, it is the talk of the age)—in a small town we are 


forest that surrounds them, appear like heavy clouds|Pretty sure to get the worst—to get such as cannot find 


resting on the far ocean. 


employment elsewhere. I do not say that this is always 


The whole country is finely watered. Ite naviga-|the case (though it is always to be expected) because we 
have here in this town, four or five actors and actresses, 
who are highly respectable—as the world goes. 

4. In the fourth place, we should be aware that small 
towns are only a sort of preliminary school for young ac- 
tors, for lads coming out, and for girls who ought to be 


ble rivers, in number and size exceed that of any 
other 


(1) A mistake certainly, The quthor forgets the roads of England, and the 


stege-coaches of England 


lace on earth, of equal territory. And it 
* abounds with smaller streams, lakes and ponds, which 
seem to be placed as reservoirs for the warm sum- 





~ —— 
kept in. Portland for example at this time—what is it 
now,in the matter of tragedy, but a place where tragedies 
are badly rehearsed. We pay the piper. They rehearse for 
the larger theatres, and we go to see them, and pay them 
for it. Journeymen farce-players and apprentice-trage- 
dians come here and try their hand, and our patience, 
and fret, and blow upon our stage, and play the devil with 
the English they utter—and we pay them for it, fools that 
we are, at so muchahead. It should be otherwise—the 
boot should be on t’other leg—they ought to pay their 
own schooling at least, if they do not pay the audience for, 
sitting through their exhibitions. 

5. In the fifth place—On a theatre being established in 
a town like this, if it be not regulated with especial care, 
the actors, in trying to secure the mob, will take advan- 
tage of the educated, and play that before them which no 
modest woman could read to her own father ; and that 


which no decent man would dare to utter in the presence _ 


of a female. And im such a case, the women who are out- 
raged at the theatre, are afraid to betray any resentment, 
because to be angry would imply that they understood 
the indecency of the allusion, or the brutality of the jest 

Being offended, perhaps they may stay away—but others 
will go because they went, never knowing that they no 
longer go ; and they who contigue to go—mark this—. 
they who continue to go, are driven first to tolerate what 
they feel to be improper, and then to defend, or in other 
words to deny it—saying generally, Oh we heard nothing 
improper, nothing indelicate. In which case, a man is 
either to particularize—and that would never be borne, 
we all know—it would be repeating the offence—or he 
must give up the subject in despair. High-spigited, virtu- 
ous women, after being once offended by a play, become 
parties withthe actors. In defending the play, they de- 
fend themselves. 

6. In the next place—in addition to all the squabbles 
that naturally grow up out of the establishment of a thea- 
tre among a raw population (for they who are experienc- 
ed in these matters, are not to be done so readily) there 
is a disposition to play tricks with a town like this. And 
so far, they have humbugged us in capital style. Let me 
give one or twoexamples. On the day after the last Yan- 
kee came out, a prodigious outcry was raised about the 
attack on the Union-Hall theatre ; and there were a few 
blockheads, blockheads enough to believe that I was friend- 
ly to one theatre and hostile tothe other—for be it known 
that we have two of these respectable fraternities in our 
town just now—and the rival-house of York and Lancaster 
—the red-rose people and white-rose people—never had 6 
higher notion of their own importance than have these 
gentry—they would exhaust, if they could, all our sympa- 
thies and purses (tautology, by the by). The next day 
I heard that I was to te flogged by some of the actors 
—the next I heard the same story—at which, I laughed— 
and the next. At last, I lost all patience, I could-not go a- 
broad without being told to prepare, by somebody or oth- 
er, who longed to see the scrape: I could not walk with 
female, nor attend to my professional business, nor even 
go to the theatre, which I have done twice gut of a regard 
for my duty as an Editor, without being led to believe that 
some foolish blockhead might be desperate enough to in- 
sult me, or attack me where we should be sure to be sep- 
arated before I could punish him as he might deserve. 
And so I sent a message to my gentlemen, saying that I 
went by their house six times a day, and that if they chose 
to turn out the whole strength of their company and at- 
tack me, I was ready forthem ; but if 1 heard anything 
more of these threats, I would either call in person upon 
the individual who appeared most conspicuous, or take 
some other steps. According to my promise, I continued 
to go by six times, and sometimes eight times a day, till the 
following monday. On that day however, the stories 
came to me anew in a very aggravated shape. One young 
man, not being mentioned in the’ article—and having 





received some outs over the head with a broad sword—ané 
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for that reason having a deal of superfluous valor at 
times—and being very, very determined to attack me as 
goon as his health would admit—for he intended to be 
bled Grst |—and having sworn that if he could not beat 
me fairly, he would show me a bit of ** Old Kentuek’’ 
{but whether he meant gouging, or biting, or dirking did 


not appear)—I took the liberty to bind him over to his}she was a wife counterfeiting submission—it was not 


good behaviour. And here it was that our player-people 


had some hope of breeding a fray—for they instructed their| so as to make invitation of it—and that Mr. Foote did 


counsel that I was the ally of the other theatre, and hos- 
tile to this !—I !—the editor of the Yankee taking sides 
with a crew of provincial players ! 


However, the effect was not so bad ; for there was still have beena very superior bit of acting. | Messrs Jones, 
some threats abroad, and as only one of the troop was| Bernard and Isherwood, had very little to do—but that 
bound over, the good natured public had some hope of a/ little was done decently and school-boyishly enough. Mr. 
row nevertheless. And so I went to the theatre in the) Sankers Mawworm was very good—but the shad fish and 
evening for the second time ; and had the pleasure of} barber’s pole were interpolations that never should be 


seeing all the lottery chaps together—all whom I had the 
good luck to offend by doing my duty—all the ninny-ham- 
mers—and some forty or fifty hired, or packed understrap- 
pers in the pit, employed in hurraing the exits and the 
entrances of the lad—a mere boy—who had been so por- 
tenteusly bent-upon showing me a little of old Kentuck. 
But hére the matter ended. All who knew anything of me, 
knew very well that { cared for neither theatre, and 
that I thought well of two or three in each company. 

Two more examples however (one from the other house) 
to show the avidity with which the player, people, snap 
at occasions for a row. As soon asit was known that I 
had taken the theatre-folks in hand, one man who had 
tipped over the paste-bucket and ladder of a youth who 
was in the habit of pasting the brick-front of his ware- 
house all over with play-bills, applied to me to defend 
him. Why? Because he had been told that I was at war 
with that theatre. But the other-house affair was the 
_ best. A week or two ago, a Mr. Holland was engaged at 
Preble-street ; and on the top of the bills it was said that 
he was engaged to play there, and only there—all reports 
tothe contrary notwithstanding. When it was known that 
1 had a squirt with the other house (pagh!) one of the 
Preble-street men waited on me (with a witness) to desire 
me to insert a paper in reply to something which had ap- 
peared in the Argus—offering to pay for it, &c. I replied, 
that I had not seen the Argus—nor if I had, was I fool 
enough, to be played upon by such players. This paper 
was to say what had been said before, namely, that Mr. H. 
would certainly mot appear at the other house. To make 
a long story short—i asked if 1! might depend upon this. 
My gemtleman replied in the affirmative. Then said I,bring 
me a line from Mr. H. saying so, and it shall appear in the 
advertising sheet of the Yankee. I have promised to see 
fair play, and 2 will. What then ?—The parties left my 
office,and I heard no more of them; and the very next day, 
or the day after, Mr. H’s name appeared at the top of the 
bills of the other house! And this is the way that editors, 
if they are not on their guard, are to be imposed upon and 
lied to, by actors. But they won't play such a game with 
me. 


7 Another thing—and our public ought to under- site faith in politics--can it be that he has so far forgotten 
stand it well. The Benefits—and Last appearances—|™ disregarded that knowledge, as to suffer himself to be 


aud Last nights—and Repetitions by desire—and Re 


engagemrnts are ali tricks of the trade. Generally the | PTY has he and such as he at the convention of either 
Benefits are shared with the company or the managers. party? As well might our ministers of the gospel go about 
And most of the others are sheer gull-baits—humbugs the country electioneering for this and that candidate, as 


that are laughed at where people have been used to a 
theatre. Alas for our simplicity ! 

So much for the Tuzatres or Portuann. I did 
intend to give some account of the play I saw last—the 
Hvpocrire—but really it is rather cheap work for a 
man of my age to be gravely criticising such stuff. All I 
ean say is that parts were judiciously omitted (that about 
the silk-worm where the Hypocrite lays his hand upon ihe 
jady’s knee)—that other parts were altered badly (the 


THE YANKEE. 


that Mr. Phillips did not play his part with any sort of 
propriety—showing none of that trusting, sheer credulity 
which is intended by the author—that Miss Placide was 
very fine, though she laughed rather too much—that Mrs. 
Barnes did her part as well as we see it on the London 
stage—that Mrs. Bernard had no business to play so well 


for a wife in such a case to weep, and over-play the part 
much better than I expected. If there had been less by- 


play on the t’other side of a pocket-hankerchicf—less of 
the “* damnable face making’’ to the audience, it would 
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the sabbath and any other day. Why not send missionaries 
to them? 

And so with the Abyssinian Church. In February last, 
an act of incorporation was granted for the blacks of our 
neighbourhood ; trustees were appointed and every step 
taken to secure the erection of a suitakle building, yet 
who of us all ever heard a syllable of the matter? If 
this very neighbourhood we have between seven and eight 
hundred blacks, and I am told that more than three hun- 
dred grown persons regularly meet together for worship. 
If this is trae—if it is true in any degree, our missionary 
people aught to be applied to forthwith, yea and all oth- 
ers who are faveurable to education or morality. 


THE KING’S CHAPEL---BOSTON, 


Verily we area pretty sort of Republicans, with our 
titles and our honors, our families and our pride of 


birth ; our honorables and our excellencies. But why 





POST-OF FICE---PORTLAND. 
It is rumoured here that a stranger is appointed, or chapel’? forsooth—* praying thatthey may have liberty 
about to be appointed to the Post-office department of 
Should it prove true, the administration will 
get itself into ascrape in this quarter, and very deserv- , wer 
What ! has it come to this, that ina town of| There isa — = this paper, of the 2Ist, so very 
twelve thousand inhabitants a single individual cannot good, that if i were not “ Humbly dedicated to John 
be found worthy of such an office ?. Away with politics Neal,’’ it should reappear in the Yankee. The author 
where they interfere with merit. ¥ ! 
ties alike suited te an office, one is favorable, the other|°f the champaign spirit of poetry, that if I was not 
unfavorable to the government which has the power of afraid of spoiling a mind evidently made for better things, 
appointing, to give the office to the latter would argue I should say, give @ good deal of your time to this work. 
In| You are one of the two best imitators of Don Juan that has 
the case alluded to, 1 know nothing of the individual’s|‘** appeared. You have succeeded better than Walter. 
politics, and { care as little as 1 know—I do not want Your rhymes are more faithful and more new—newer and 
the office myself—nor would I accept it if it were offered truer : you are the only man alive I dare say, that ever 
me—but I do care somewhat when I see so large a town imagined a rhyme for stlver—and you have, with pleas- 
insulted by the appointment of strangers, to offices of antry enough (W. was deficient in pleasantry) about as 
power and emolument among her citizens. 

Nor is this the first case of the sort. A few days ago, uy. 

a branch of U.S. Bank wasestablished here—and the Two or three stanzas however may as well appear to 
officers with one exception are all strangers—respecta- 
ble strangers to be sure—but still strangers. Now this 
And it is high time that the Federal govern- Not 
We have no idea of be- 


But where of two par- 


one of three things—fear—folly—or magnanimity. 


ment were apprised of the fact. 
ing parcelled out and partitioned off, as the colonies of 
the mother country are, to support a body of placemen 
or pensioners, of whom we know nothing and desire to 





MR, JUSTICE PARRIS. 

Can it be true that this respectable man, who was 
appointed but a few days ago to the bench of our supreme 
court, is already in the field again as a political drummer- 
up ?—Can it be that one who so well understands what 
should be the character of a judge about to be called upon 


Liston is very much celebrated in this char- must we call the Stone Chapel of Boston the King’s 
acter, but really, strange as it may appear, Mr. B. did it 
about as well and about as much to the purpose. 


Chapel? What king ever worshipped there? Ofa truth 
we deserve to be treated with scorn, to have such things 
physicked and scourged out of our blood and fried out of 
our manners. 

‘«* A memorial of the warden and vesiry of the king’s 


to place temporary bars’? &c. &c.—EveninG BuuLuiz- 
TIN June 26. 


*=MERALD & BALTIMORE LITERARY GAZ. 





versifies with extraordinary facility, and with so much 


much sublime anddeep feeling as we need in such poe- 


justify what I have said. r 


“ I'd hear thee talk of Hunt with all my heart, 
And never say you imitated him ; 

Td hear you tell of Byron, but (apart) 

ot in the manner you have rated him. 

Byron had faults, great faults, but wonld you dare, 

Like him to lay your very bosom bare? 


‘He poured his heart's full affluence in song, 

And Good and Bad went reconciled together ; 
Right, eloquently pleasing for the wrong, 

Like rainbows bending over stormy weather, 
His faults were those of men—but who can find 
Thevheir to his sublimity of mind ? 

* + a . * * 
Td tolk with thee awhile, but not to ask, 

As Edgar might, to learn the cause of thunder, 
Nor do I want thy judgment on a flask ; 

Nor do I want to personate Knock Dunder— 

For though I would not ran from thee nor bite thee, 
Td rather eat and drink with thee than fight thee. 


But who are you? I remember a fine fellow who once 
puzzled the Delphian-Club with a query about a rhyme 


every hour in the day, to decide between people of oppo- 


led forth anew into the political arena ? What business 


for silver— 


« To take the good of life and leave the ill vir! 


But he had no such feeling as I see here. ‘* Resour'ces’’ 


verted it into Ré-sources. 


“ Aud multiply the re-sources of trade. 


For shame. 


(Stanza VII.) you will find out of place—You have con- 





ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. 

Instead of sending abroad our thousands and our tens of 
thousands of dollars to build churches with in the heart of 
India or along the shores of Africa, what if we look about 
us here, andsee what may be done for our next-door neigh- 
bours? Just over Vaughan’s Bridge people may be found, 
who if they are not overgrown with hair, like Peter the| paley, who may he ancious to see for bimself what he cannot well see by en- 
wild boy, are at least overgrown with squalor and filth. 








substitution of a screeo for a table to bide the husband ;) 








And here—see how you fly from the familiar to the 
solemn. 
Td bear thee talk of Hunt with all my heart, 
.. And never say you imitated him. 
be more careful. Never mind what others do. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
“ On the observance of the Sabbath,” next week, if he editor showld have 
time to add a few remarks to those received. 





Mr. Williams’s preparations in wax. The student surgery, the reader of 


graving, and what even if he could overcome his feelings, he would not so well 
see in morbid preparations, and the generai reader, must find it of advantage Co 





No difference do they make, none do they know between | visit this collection. 
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More oddity, and more strength. 
JUSTICE, 
* If I am wrong, teach me the better way.’ 
My mother—sacred name, 

The only chain of earth I brook to wear, 
All other names I’ve sifted, and in turn 
Have found them dust—mere names, and bugbears oft. 
A few indeed—almost as dear—l’ve proved, 
And found them gold ; but none could leave, none may 
That burning impress—Motuer. When I’ve tried 
To disengage my heart from every tie, 
That all might balance in impartial scales, 
One chord so deeply twines, that, torn away, 
It tears with it a heart—a heart that bleeds 
But to remember that poor mother’s grief. 
What has she borne for me ? Ye mothers, tell, 
1 cannot—but I know there was an eye 
That never ceased to watch me, and an arm 
That never ceased to guard me, and a heart 
That never ceased to love—and loves me still, 
(I sigh not o’er a grave, nor o’er a dream,) 
Yea, while the world—at least the christian world, 
[ts little finger points or snaps at me,(1) 
There still is one—oh sad minority— 
That is too faithful, and o’erlooks my faults, 

here’s one whose life would flow a thousand times 
To shield mine once. I would not meet again 
Such frantic love—love not to be returned; 
Nor must the only fire that melts, consume me. 
1 have a better choice,—to add new pangs 
To that fond heart, or swer‘e from conscious duty ; 
Shame on the wretch, that hesitates—my heart 

ould shun the path to heaven, if ought but justice, 
Stern justice—justice only—led the way. 


4 


LOVERIGHT. 
(1) What an idea !—do people ever snap their little fingers ? 











HUSKINGS. 

I wish somebody would tell me the truth about 
Bundiing—is it everknown, I do not say heard of, but 
known among our people ? and what is it? Many 
stories are abroad, but none are true,—perhaps the 
writer of the following may know a few on the sub- 
ject. 


*« If John Neal never was at a husking, J have been, 
—and I'll tell the truth. Iknow nothing about New 
England as it was, in the eighteenth century, forI was 
not born till after the commencement of the nineteenth. 
But I know something about New England as it is, and 
about huskingtoo. ** Otell it not !’’ It must be told !— 
And I will tell it ! Huskings generally have a demoral- 
izing influence. I have no objection to the boys and men 
going to huskings, but they are not suitable places for 
girls. 

They cannot make a husking now-a-days without a 
gallon or two of new-rum; this is drunk sometimes rather 
too freely, I mean by the men, for they generally have 
cherry or wine for the girls. The men at a husking, sup- 
pose they have a right to say.or sing whatever they please. 
Many of their songs are vulgar and indelieate, such as no 
woman ought to hear. Huskingsare bad enough at the 
‘best, but not so bad as your correspondent V. represented 
them; he would make you believe that we are a parcel of 
** romps’’ with no more delicacy than to lavish all the 
kindness of our nature, and our kisses too, upon any goat 
who happened to sit next us. I have been at half a doz- 
en huskings, as near as I can recollect ; to none of these 
did I ever see a girl kiss a man excepting once. 

Moreover this Mr. V. says, that when it rains, they do 
not go home at all ; that the girls make a field-bed long 
enough to hold all hands, and there they all stay till 
morning—boys and girls all together in one bed ! an ab- 
solute falsehood ! The creature need not have troubled 
his head to suppose that any one would call hima female. 
Any one of common sense would sooner call him the Old 
Vick. I believe it is not so much the fashion for girls to go 
to a husking now, as it used tobe, and I hope our country 
girls will have the,good sense to ake it altogether out 
of fashion. It wiltbe two years next fall since I was at 
a husking ; I then made a promise, that unless I changed 
my mind, I would never go to another. Now John@ieal, 
if you wish to get acquainted with the country girls, go, 
not to ahusking, but to a quilting. I'll give you a des- 
cription of a quiltnmg when I have leisure.” (Do—do, 
there’s a good girl. Ed.) 

Bagdad June 20. 





I would thank such writers as the following to pay 
their own postage. It is hardly worth 18 3-4 c. to 


THE YANKEE. 


Sigourney—very well—and mean to say so at lergth, 
by and by. 

Brainard’s lines on Niagara were admirable ; but 
I never suspected they were a sonnet. 

“ John Neal Esq. (!)—Mrs. Sigourney of Hartford, 
Con. is the author of the piece entitled ‘* New-Oxford”’ 
in the Legendary. 

You say you never saw a good sonnet. Did you ever 


read Brainard’s Lines on Niagara? I presume you have 
not.” 





LOTTERIES, 
Thanks to the author of the following remarks. 


‘*Messrs. Lottery-men and Ticket venders. It seems by 
your advertisements, that every one of you has a real for- 
tunate office, that every one of you sellsa prodigious num- 
ber of prizes, that all of you sell prizes amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars more than the amount from the sale 
of all your tickets. You are surely blind to your own 
interest—Why don’t you keep all your tickets your- 
selves? then, of course, al/ the prizes will be yours. 
Mr. ——, “ I say look’’—alone, has sold in less than 
two years, prizes to the amount of 150,000 dollars ; 
he sells ** prizes of one thousand dollars or more every 
week.’’ Any person of common-sense might know that 
it is impossible for him to get even half this sum from 
the sale of his tickets. 
He must be a very liberal, disinterested man. Had he 
been otherwise, he might have been a very rich man, for 
had he been in the least selfish he would have kept all his 
tickets, and of course had all the prizes. The public are 
not so sensible of the pains ‘*I say look’? might have 
taken to promote their interest. They only see his good 
intentions by piece-meal. Could all his representations 
about prizes, and all his advertisements, since he 
commenced the lottery business, be laid before the pub- 
lic at once, they could form some idea of his generosity. 
Cannot this be done Mr. Neal? Will you not gather 
together, into one heap, all his representations and adver- 
tisements, and present them at once to the public. 
Bagdad, June 14, 1828. AsTR@aA.”’ 
No—it would occupy a whole paper ; but I might 
give their sum total, if I had it. Two extracts may suffice 
to prove that Astrea is not reckoning without herhost ; 
and to prove also that your lottery-men are the very 
Ciceros of our day for language. 

** 1 SA¥ LOOK !”” 
. “ os Chas office is removed to Union Street, where the following Prizes 
"2446 10,000, 22, 9, 18, $10,000, 11, 31, 48, 20,000, 227, 10,000 
“ Five, three and two thousand, one thousand and five hundred, hundreds,and 
fifties, making in all $150,000 in less than two years. I sball continue to 
sell prizes and may uniutentionally now ond then sell a blank, however, I take 
pleasure in selling prizes although my customers must now and then put up 
ot blank, as it is impossible to sell prizes without once ip a while selling 
“Pr izes of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS or more sold every week.” 








LETTERS, 

Two or three days ago, the publisher of the Yankee 
received a three doljar note from Ohio, in pay for ,six 
months of the Yankee—with the very gratifying remark 
(to shew why double price had been paid) that having 
waited till her patience was exhausted, and seeing no 
hope of amendment in the said Yankee ; a lady-subscri- 
ber had receded and was willing to pay fora year to get 
rid of it! And this morning the editor received a challenge 
by the penny-pest, running thus. An editor, if he pub- 
lishes one side, ought to publish the other—puffs and jeers 
—both or neither. 

** little johnny—You Sir, are a pest and a nuisance to 
the inhabitants of Portland. 

I value not my own person, if I can but rid my fellow- 
townsmen of so dirty a scoundral, as you Sir. And Sir, 
if you possess the spirit of a man, meet me at 4 0’clock 
precisely on Monday morning next, 30th inst. on the 
green oposite your pen, erectedon mount joy. Come 
Sir, with your arms, and seconds. My arms will be a 
brace of double barrel’d pistols well chargd with lead 
and powder. 

I beg you, be honorable fore once, and use the same 
weapons fer defence. 

Iam sincere, and do challenge you, to appear at the 
place, and hour appointed. 

* Ragmuffin.”” Your Opponent. 

P. S. ‘I do defy thee, thou foul idolaior ; hast thou 
not threatened to flog the whole town of Portland ? 


ushered in, and the rising sun rejoice, at acts the most 
glorious. 
May the Gods, who decrees the fate of nations, pro- 


Meet me onthe appointed morning, and let the day be}, 


The following should have begun thus—May it 
please your Yankeeship. It is another lesson adde@ 
tothe many I receive almost every hour now, to 
prove that it is possible for me to be wrong—and posgi-- 
ble even for another to be right. 


Sir—I have been told the best will occasignally make 
mistakes but never believed it, until while perusing the 
last number of the Yankee, I peceived a note stating that 
Yankees never use a whip for driving oxen. I think you 
are very much mistaken, as I have lived in Massachusetts 
sixteen years and in that time never saw a goad. The 
people of that state would laugh as heartily to see a man 
drive oxen with a goad, as you or myself would to see 
one of your Gymnics turn a summerset in the street [in 
this place] after a long storm. 7 

P.S. [hope you will not deprive the good people 
of Massachusetts of the name of Yankees. T. C. G. 





GYMNASTICS--BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 
Aserious effort is now making for the revival of 
Gymnastics at the chief literary institution of our 
State. Already are the instruments partially pre- 
pared, and measures taken to secure a teacher from 
the Portland Gymnasium, who, as in every case in 
the neighborhood of this town, receives nothing for 

his services or time—Ais expenses only being paid. 





DISGUSTING INDECENCY,. 


Our people spit in the fire place, on the steps of their 
doors, on their own or their neighbour’s carpets—nay 


on the carpets and floors of their churches. Noris this . 


all—they chew tobacco beforehand—or get colds be- 
forehand—as if for the very purpose, and hawk and 
spit, the nasty wretches, till they have made every 
one about them sick with the sound. Are we never 
to learn that a beast cannot be a christian—that he who 
interrupts the preacher by these filthy noises, cannot 
be, whatever he may pretend, a believer in the im- 
portance of what is told him? It is very possible that 
many who are guilty of these disgusting practices, 
do not know it themselyes,—so much the worse 
They require to be told of it more plainly. 





DRUMMING UP. 

The people who live in the neighborhood of the 
Town-Hall complain bitterly of the disturbance cau- 
sed there by the drumming and the boys, and the 
uproar of the drill, after what they regard as the 
hour of repose—9 o’clock. 

Give the militia fair-play—but, even under the 
present system, there does not appear to be any ne- 
cessity for disturbing a large neighborlood with their 
noise, after nine, ten, or perhaps eleven at night ; for 
after the drill is over, theydrummers and all the boys 
they know, have a shy at the drum, and this in a large 
empty hall overlooking the whole town from the 
centre. 





YANKEE ADVERTISER. 


The subscribers of the . Yankee will please te observe. 
that the editor of the Yankee has nothing to do with the 
ApvertisinG Sueet. Of course therefore he must not 
be held accountable for such profligate carelesness as the 
following—‘* The Hon. Albion K, Paris’’—*‘ the Hon.. 
Daniel Rose’’—** Joel Miller Esquire’ —* George Willis, 
Charles Q. Clapp and David Dana Esquires,”’—** Joseph 
R. Prince Esquire” —* Hon. Samuel Bell” —* Col. Karl 
Carpenter”—** Col. Brearly,’? &c. &c. All these titles 
follow in a single row of paragraphs—and these too in the 
Yanxee Advertiser, while the Yankee itself, support- 
ing the constitution of the United States, andthe charac- 
ter thereof for consistencey, is making war upon titles. 











AGENTS FOR THE YANKEE. 
LONDON—John Miller, 40, Pall Mall. 
BOS 1UN—George Gibson, &, Congress Square. 
BALTIMORE—Fielding Lucas. 
NATCHES, (Miss.)—George W. Smyth, Counsellor at law. 
FREEPORi—Enoch Harrington. 
EAS TPORT—Enoch lisley. 








know who wrote New-Oxford. I think well of Mrs. 


tect and prepare you, for the important duties of Mon- 
day morning. Younr Antagoist. 


BUCKFIELD—Zado Lone. 
NEW-XYORK—Snrieton Thompeun, Office of New-York Mirrer. 
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